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With  time  hurrying  along  toward  the  holidays,  no  wonder  many  special 
food  questions  are  coming  in.     In  this  week's  mailbag  are  several  inquiries 
about  making  fruit  cake.     And  one  letter  inquires  about  stuffing  for  holiday 
fowl.    Then  there's  a  letter  about  —  but  wait.     Let's  take  up  the  questions 
as  they  come. 

Of  course  you  understand  why  so  many  good  cooks  are  making  fruit  cake 
this  early.     It  is  because  this  is  one  cake  that  needs  aging  for  best  flavor. 
To  have  that  fine  blended  flavor  of  fruit  and  spice  together,  the  cake  needs  some 
weeks  at  least  of  storage. 


One  listener  inquires  about  the  best  combination  of  fruits  for  good  fruit 


cake. 


Well,  different  cooks  have  different  ideas,  of  course,  but  I  believe  the 
3  traditional  fruits  for  dark  fruit  cake  are  citron,  raisins  and  currants.  Some 
people  also  like  candied  cherries  for  decorative  purposes.     You  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  a  good  and  inexpensive  recipe  for  fruit  cake  that  came  to  me  from 
Alabama  calls  for  pickled  watermelon  rind  in  place  of  citron. 

Then,  to  add  to  the  fruit  flavor,  the  foods  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  suggest  using  cider  and  tart  jelly  in  equal  measures. 

So  much  for  dark  fruit  cake.    Now  if  you  are  making  white  fruit  cake, 
naturally  you  will  choose  the  light-colored  fruits  —  sultana  raisins,  and  citron, 
and  candied  pineapple.     And  you  will  use  the  whitest  nuts  possible.  Blanched 
almonds  are  the  favorites  for  the  purpose. 

The  second  question  comes  from  a  lady  who  has  heard  that  the  American 
rice  crop  was  large  this  year  so  is  planning  to  make  the  most  of  it.     She  is 
sending  for  the  Department-of-Agri culture  leaflet  called  "Cooking  American  Varie- 
ties of  Rice"  Number  112.     But  in  the  meantime,  she  would  like  directions  for 
making  rice  stuffing  for  fowl. 

Well,  if  you  have  a  chicken  about  the  size  to  serve  5  or  6  people,  you 
will  need  about  2  cups  of  boiled  rice  for  the  stuffing.     The  seasonings  for  that 

rice  will  be:     2  tablespoons  of  chopped  onion   1  tablespoon  of  chopped 

parsley   1  cup  of  chopped  celery  and  celery  leaves   k  tablespoons  of 

butter  or  other  fat   a  half  teaspoon  of  savory  seasoning   and  salt  and 

pepper. 
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First  cook  the  onion,  parsley  and  celery  in  the  fat  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  add  the  rice  and  seasoning,  and  stir  until  well  mixed  and  hot.    Use  as  a 
stuffing  in  chicken,  duck  or  other  fowl.     Rice  stuffing  is  also  good  in  "boned 
cuts  of  meat . 

By  the  way,  you  can  use  any  kind  of  rice  for  this  stuffing  —  white, 
or  "brown,  or  wild  rice. 

Now  here's  a  question  ahout  dried  fruits.     A  listener  writes:  "Please 
tell  me  how  much  value  dried  fruits  have." 

I  am  not  sure  whether  she  means  food  value  or  some  other  kind  of  value, 
"but  I  am  sure  she  will  he  interested  in  this  statement  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  on  the  advantages  of  dried  fruit.     I'll  quote  it:     "Dried  fruits  are 
a  good  "buy  "because  they  are  not  expensive  as  a  rule,   can  he  used  in  so  many 
attractive  ways,  and  have  most  of  the  food  values  of  the  fresh  fruit,  especially 
the  minerals  and  some  vitamins.     They  are  good  sources  of  iron.    They  have  a 
mildly  laxative  effect,  and  most  of  them  are  'base-forming'  foods  —  that  is, 
they  help  balance  the  acid-forming  foods  like  bread  and  meat. 

"Fresh  fruits  contain  on  the  average  ~[8  to  S7  percent  water;  dried  fruits 
?0  to  25  percent.     Because  so  much  of  the  water  has  been  removed,  dried  fruits 
can  be  closely  packed  and  can  be  shipped  and  sold  for  less  than  the  fresh  ones. 
Thus  the  consumer  gets  the  equivalent  of  about  5  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  in  1  pound 
of  dried  peaches  or  pears.     And  one  pound  of  dried  apricots  or  apples  is  equal 
to  about  5  an(3-  a  half  pounds  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

"When  you  use  dried  fruit  without  soaking,  as  you  do  raisins,  and  cur- 
rants, and  dates,  and  figs  —  and  also  peaches  and  apricots  in  making  certain 
t  dried  fruit  candy,  then  you  get  the  food  values  more  concentrated  than  in  the 
fresh  fruit. " 

That  dried  fruit  question  reminds  me  of  another  —  one  from  a  mother 
who  wants  directions  for  making  dried-fruit  sweets  for  her  youngsters. 

One  of  the  best  and  easiest  dried  fruit  confections  for  children  goes 
by  the  name  of  "Parisian  Sweets."     To  make  these  sweets,  you  wash  a  half  pound 
of  figs  and  a  half  pound  of  dried  apricots  or  seedless  raisins.     You  can  combine 
the  fruit  with  a  half  pound  of  nut  meats,  or  simply  use  the  fruit  mixture  alone. 
Then  grind  the  mixture  with  a  food  chopper,  using  the  medium  knife.     Roll  it 
out  about  half  an  inch  thick  on  a  board  sprinkled  with  confectioners'  sugar. 
Then  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  or  form  it  into  balls,  and  roll  in  powdered  sugar. 
These  sweets  will  keep  for  some  time  if  you  store  them  in  a  tin  box  or  tight  jar. 

The  next  question  coming  up  for  answer  takes  us  back  to  where  we  started. 
It  is  another  fruit-cake  question.     This  listener  writes:     "Please  tell  me  what 
kind  of  a  pan  to  use  for  baking  fruit  cake  and  about  the  time  and  temperature  for 
baking.  " 

Answer:    A  fruit  cake  needs  to  bake  very  slowly  indeed  to  be  sure  that 
the  heat  penetrates  the  mass  as  evenly  as  possible.    A  tube  pan  helps  this  baking 
process  because  it  allows  heat  to  come  up  in  the  center  of  the  pan.     So  most  good 
f rait-cake-makers  recommend  using  a  tube  pan  lined  with  greased  paper,  and  a  very 
slow  oven  (250  to  275  degrees  Fahrenheit).     The  baking  of  a  cake  that  weighs  5 
or  G  pounds  will  take  about  3  hours. 
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